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THE ROLE THE FACULTY IN iHE GOVERNANCE OF THE JUNIOR-COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

While a faculty member for a number of years I was completely in agreement 
with the late Ambrose Bierce's definition of administration as "an ingenious 
abstraction, .. .designed to absorb kicks and cuffs, proof against bad eggs and 
dead cats." 

As an administrator in a large complex urban community college I am still 
convinced that adminUtration is "an ingenious abstraction," but equally discern- 
ing is the realization that the faculty, like the administration, is also "an 
ingenious abstraction." 

I understand that my task today is to essentially represent the faculty 
point of view, or to state it another way, I invite you to a modest session of 
REVERSE "bad egging" and "dead catting." 

Before attempting any discussion of administration- faculty relationships it 
is necessary that we first try to answer the question, "What is the faculty?" A 
few critics, and there are remarkably few, have termed the community college 
faculty as gratefully upgraded high school teachers and academic drop-outs from 
the graduate school who are ministering to the needs of academically handicapped 
students in what is basically an anti-humanistic half-way house of learning. 

Such an uncritical interpretation does not warrant our attention today , but it 
does point up the fact that as there is confusion over what is the faculty among 
the professionals, there is more dangerous confusion among some as to what the 
community college itself is. This confusion is understandable to a point. No 
other aspect of higher education has developed so rapidly and I would further 
say that no other part of hi^er education has had so many demands placed upon 
it from so many diverse groups in our society. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that instant campuses, instant administration and faculty has created tensions 
and unrest among a number of faculties. Such unrest I believe will exist for 
some time until traditions and patterns develop. 

The genesis of any discussion of what is the faculty must start with the 
rhetorical question, "What is it that jou expect of community college teaching?" 
Or, more important, "What do you expect to £et from community college teaching? 

Do you expect your teaching staff to be functionary , faculty or facilitjy? 

This question could be asked of any level of education, but I believe it has a 
particular pertinency to the community college. 

If you view your teaching staff to be solely a teaching staff, then you wish 
it to serve a . unction; then it is as a natural consequence, a functionary. Such 
a purpose is worthy of serious consideration, but in turn requires further ex- 
ploration to determine whether such a hypotheses stands the rigor of analysis. 

As administrators you expect the faculty in the academic areas to maintain the 
same qualitative standards in courses taught that one would expect in the four- 
year college or university. In the career programs you expect the faculty to not 
only teach courses, but to develop the programs, recruit the students, and in a 
few instances, to convince the employer of the virtues of the program and its 
graduates. (In some cases the graduates of these programs soon match the salaries 

of the faculty.) 

You further expect the faculty to accomplish this task within the philosophy, 
or more accurately, within the mystique of the "open-door** policy. You hope the 




faculty will accomplish this purpose without an attrition rate so prohibitive 
that it will offend the political and financial sensibilities of the all-too- 
proximate local citizenry upon which you substantially depend for financial sup- 
port. In short, you expect paradox out of dilemma I 

What is expected of the faculty, which demands a considerable amount of in- 
dividual attention and availability, in a situation where the faculty may carry a 
teaching load 50 to 3007. greater than in an established college or university? 
True, that in most cases scholarly research and publication is not demanded which 
is the argument put forth for lower teaching loads; the faculty is expected to 
dedicate this forfeited time to research into individual student problems, and it 
is no less time consuming than scholarly research, and I would hope no less 
elevated. 

A few years ago the Director of the A.A.J.C. described the community college 
as f’- *'new social invention” and argued that: 

"The community college has its most productive develop- 
ment not when it is conceived of as the first two 
years of the baccalaureate degree program, nor when 
seen as grades thirteen and fourteen, but as an insti- 
tution in its own ri^t— a new kind of college stand- 
ing between the high school and university— offering 
broad programs of experiences of value in and of them- 
selves, neither post-higl school as such or pre-college 
as such.” 

I don't quarrel with such a definition-- in fact it's theoretical premise 
describing the nature and comprehensiveness of the community college is accurate 
and clear. However, I do contend that involved in such a definition is, indeed, 
the paradox I described earlier— what is expected out of community college teach- 
ing, and if it is not part of the K-12 or the first two years of the university, 
then where or what is it that the faculty looks to as a model of behavior? 

In the classroom you do expect, I presume, the rigorous pursuit of truth; 
the communication of the importance and the means of discipline of thougjhts ; the 
avenues and formalities of educated expression; the questioning attitude; and, 
indeed, all the other hallmarks of the educated man. These are all logical ends 
of the educational process, but I submit they cannot be legitimately conferred 
or confined within the four walls of the classroom. 

The teacher must bring to the class, collectively and individually, a com- 
mitment and this commitment will be neither developed nor nourished unless it is 
exercised outside the classroom. The student to benefit must take something from 
the classroom to apply. In both the case of the student and the teacher the im- 
mediate field of exercise is the institution at large. 

For the teacher to carry such a commitment he must have an identity that 
transcends the definition of a functionary. It is at this point of identity that 
we again come full circle. When it is said that the community college is neither 
the first two years of the traditional college and university, and not grades 
thirteen and. fourteen of an extended secondary school, then where are you asking 
in a precise way for the faculty member to take his stand? Is he expected to re- 
late to the mores of the traditional hi^ school-- student centered, weighted to 
the teaching function, and generally with a rigid administration- faculty organi- 
zational pattern; or is he to find solace with colleagues in the college and 
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university? What complicates the problem of identity further for the community 
college teacher is the low opinion of teachers and the "teaching function* held 
by many in our country. We are all aware that mobility and prestige in American 
education increases for the individual the further they are from the classroom. 

For many community college faculty there is an all too grim awareness that they 
are at the bottom of the academic ladder or the academic pecking order. For some 
faculty they may see themselves arrogantly at the top of a pseudo- secondary system. 

X only raise the question of faculty identity because it is pertinent to an 
understanding of faculty relationships. If one is to accept generally the com- 
mitments of the teacher in the classroom then you may admit, perhaps, that the 
teacher must be something more than a functionary in order to fulfill this func- 
tion. 

I think it is appropriate to explore the second possibility of what is the 
faculty, which I would remind you is that of a facility . With my discussion of 
the faculty as a function of the institution you may already anticipate my next 
tact. 



Have you, therefore, created channels through which the inquiring mind of the 
faculty may be directed and intelligent questions asked? Is there a "faculty 
structure" of organs and committees built upon a certain formality of faculty 
meetings? And does this structure touch at least tangentially upon the operation 
of the administrative offices? The particular structure or form such a government 
may take is less important to me, at this time, than the question of function and 
purpose. 

Does it provide for meaningful and fruitful expression of the mind of the 
faculty (assuming there is such a thing) in an effective manners or is the struc- 
ture of such a nature that faculty expressions get tangled in a bureaucratic 
labyrinth, or at least buried until the time for effective action has passed? Is 
it a controllable system with outcomes either obvious or predictable? If any of 
the above pertain, then it may be assumed that the structure is a facade, and 
that the purpose may really be only to allow for such outlets of faculty expres- 
sion that relieve tensions and facilitate the teaching function described earlier. 
If this be true, the teaching staff and its "representative system" have become a 
facility, the second of the two categories. 

Functionary, facility, or faculty--the most significant of the three is the 
faculty. A faculty, by classical definition, must share in the governance of an 
institution. A corollary to this thesis is that effective teaching demands the 
meaningful involvement of the faculty in the control of the institution and, 
therefore, the existence of a faculty. 

There are scholarly studies and classic examples to prove the relationship 
between the strength of the faculty and the effectiveness and quality of the in- 
stitution. The exact relationship between the two — faculty and quality— is not 
always clear, but if one is to assume some cause and effect relationship, the 
implications are immense. 

The community college is yet untested. On the whole, as I mentioned earlier, 
its critics are relatively few and its supporters many. But if this kind of an 
institution is to continue to grow and to realize the fruits of its purposes the 
requirement of a strong, effective faculty is essential. 

The quality of the community college faculty will never reach its optimum if 
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it is derived from either the disappointed, the frustrated or even the more am- 
bitious among existing teachers in kindergarten through hi^ school, or conversely 
from the chaff of the threshing machine that is the academic market place for 
higher education of which much has been written, 

A consideration of the role of faculty must inevitably, at least, be con- 
sidered from a vested point of view that most of us here share--the administra- 
tor's point of view. 

If we are to survive, and I presume that is in part our intention--! am re- 
minded of the often repeated story of the French aristocrat who was asked what he 
did during the French Revolution and he replied— "I survived I" For some of us 
existing under Public Employees Acts where the strike or the sanction is the 
ultimate faculty weapon- -survival Itself may depend on effectively understanding 
the faculty. 

I have spent some time exploring \diat the teachers may not be, and I have put 
forth the position that the teaching staff should be a faculty.. Now I am obli- 
gated by my own didactic approach to analyze fully what is implied by that term 
"faculty," 

Grammatically, the faculty is collective, and it would be accurate to say 
that they are individuals sharing some broad general values and attached to an 
institution we call a community college. In Michigan the law goes further by 
deciding which of the faculty may constitute the bargaining unit. However, the 
more one dlsects the anatomy of the faculty it is apparent that the collective 
whole must not be mistaken for a consensus. Members of the faculty may all, 
more than likely, be divided on key issues, as well as precisely where their 
role in higher education is to be. It is upon this point that any attempt at 
prescriptive solutions to faculty problems would break down. I have not been 
asked by our conference leader.}, and thankfully so, to provide remedies for 
specific faculty problems, but I would like to identify tjdiat I think are some 
major segments within the faculty that may exist on any campus in any faculty. 

By and large, administrative difficulties with the faculty are not because 
they are attempting to run the institution, but rather like our general voting 
public, they are apathetic. They tend to react to situations, and I mi^t 
parenthetically add, usually at the worst possible time and place for their own 
political advantage. 

A taxonomic description of the faculty, I realize, is subject to the 
methodological limitation of neatly segregating the faculty in rigid categories 
\dien, in fact, humans seldom conform to such patterns. Therefore, let us think 
of faculty members as existing within a series of concentric circles over-lap- 
plng and shifting, depending on particular Issues. 

At the core of faculty is what is popularly called today the "militants" 
or "activists." This faculty member has a strong identification of his role as 
winning or gaining faculty rights whatever is implied by this term. Character- 
istic of the activist is a suspicion of the administrator and the board of con- 
trol because they have considerable Influence in the decision-making process and 
have the tools to effectively translate their wants into the policy of the in- 
stitution. The militant faculty member believes, rightfully or wrongly, that the 
faculty is far better equipped by role and training to determine policies for the 
institution. The rationale for this premise is that the faculty is far less sus- 
ceptible to external corruptive Influence than the board or its administration. 
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and that they are as teachers far closer to the true purpose for which the insti- 
tution exists that is teaching the student. 

A position paper drafted by the Michigan Federation of Teachers Conamittee on 
Higher Education defined the **state of the profession*' in the following way: 

"Teachers in our colleges and universities can hardly be 
called a true profession able to attract and hold the 
finest and most sensitive minds to college teaching; to 
sustain that quality of education reflected in close ties 
between teacher and student; to have a genuine voice in 
the formulation of policy affecting the conduct of the 
profession; to control the conditions of teaching and 
learning for maximum effectiveness and create growth. 

"Our colleges and universities are dominated by the cor- 
porate structure so typical of American business. The 
boards of trustees (like the board of directors) , the 
college presidents and deans (like the managers) determine, 
in the last analysis, the mode and degree of compensation, 
the nature of facilities, the number of students admitted, 
the size of classes, and the extent of the professional and 
ancillary staff." 

The militant faculty member views his relationship with the administration 
and the board as that of an adversary. Implied in the term is that each adver- 
sary to a question deals from a position of power on an equal footing. Militants 
disagree as to whether the adversary role can best be served in a legislative 
setting such as a faculty senate or through a judicial setting — collective 
bargaining. 

Another grouping of the faculty consists of those who are less interested 
in actual governance over the institutions affairs but are concerned with such 
an issue as academic freedom. This scope of academic freedom would include free- 
dom in the classroom, speaker's policy, college newspaper, students' rigihts, and 
the right for faculty to take an active political role in the community. 

Generally, this faculty member would take an absolutist position on freedom 
and view with suspicion any attempt by the administration or board to limit free- 
doms. The faculty absolutist is concerned with the procedures by which such 
policies are made and how they are implemented. They believe that it is the role 
of the administrator to defend these policies at any cost— at any risk to his 
professional security. This group views the college as a sanctum for truth 
against the frailties of vested community pressures. 

A third element of the faculty are those who believe that a strong faculty 
organization is sufficient to work out problems of mutual concern between the 
faculty, administration, and the board. They would welcome administrative par- 
ticipation in faculty government and would argue that there are certain matters 
vdiich the faculty is in a far better position to take leadership while in other 
areas they would concede that the administration and/or the board are better 
equipped by role or responsibility to initiate policy. This faculty member 
potentially could join the ranks of the militants if the administration and 
board were to attempt to monopolize the decision-making function for the insti- 
tution or to deal with the faculty in a perfidious way. 
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I hope you are not dazed by the concentric circles I have already presented. 
The fourth group of the faculty consists of those who view the administration in 
the military context of the officers and themselves as enlisted men, or in the 
business hierarchy of the "bosses" and the "employees." This faculty member may 
object, grumble or even protest““but only within the confines of his office or 
among trusted friends. This person rejects personally taking any initiative which 
might be viewed by the "higher-ups" as intruding upon their prerogatives. In f^ct, 
in many instances for reasons that are at times baffling, this faculty member will 
even check with the dean to see if it is acceptable that he participate on certain 
committees or in faculty groups. Often this faculty member is alien to the ethos 
of what we mi^t call the college or university syndrome of faculty participation 

in its governance. 

The last circle I will draw is one of the most perplexing to any administra- 
tor. It is that formed by the completely apathetic faculty members. On some 
campuses one would find the majority of the faculty in this grouping. This is 
the person who teaches his classes, meets his offices hours, and then evaporates. 

It is the faceless faculty member ^o comes and goes but never develops any com- 
mitment to the institution nor does he make any effort to work toward the solu- 
tion of the institution's problems. What more can be said about himi 

I suspect that each of you is fitting a number of your faculty into the 
schematic that I have outlined and are also stretching some of the lines of the 
circles to encompass faculty that don't quite fit neatly into my categories. I 
hope that I am stimulating you to think in some analytical way about your faculty. 
Thus far you have patiently listened to my description of the faculty as function- 
ary, facility, or faculty and to a type-casting of faculty that might exist on 
your campus. There are at least two other dimensions of the question of faculty 
that should be considered: The role of faculty in the governance of the community 

college and the particular form that such governance might take; and what we as 
administrators can do to provide a healthy climate in the community college so 
that the philosophy and purposes of the institution may be realized. 

It is axiomatic in my thinking, as evidenced by my earlier remarks, that I 
believe the faculty should have a maximum amount of freedom in order to realize 
the primary goal of the community college which is effective teaching. Tangen- 
tial to this position is the belief that the faculty should play a ^ role in 
the determination of educational policy. Included in my definition of educa- 
tional policy would be instruction in the classroom, grading, admissions, proba- 
tion, and withdrawal policies affecting students, curriculum planning and course 
approvals. The faculty should also participate in the selection and evaluation 
of new instructors and administrators as well as helping to arrive at acceptable 
salaries and working conditions. 

The budgetary process should begin at the department level with active 
faculty involvement. Faculty involvement in planning the allocation of economic 
resources may have the following advantages: 1) Utilizing the individual talents 

of faculty related to the needs of the teaching area where they would be most 
knowledgeable; 2) Introducing faculty to the complexities of judicially spreading 
Ifjnited funds and opening up another meaningful avenue of effective coimaunication 
between the administration and faculty and lastly, helping to debunk the popular 
faculty myth that there are some funds not accountable, at the fingertips of the 
president for his pet projects. 

Time uoes not permit any lengthy discussion of the implications of the 
faculty role in any of these particular areas and again, hopefully before the con- 
clusion of the conference, we may have time to explore them. 
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You may note that neither the subject of this conference nor my remarks have 
touched on the role of students in the governance of the community college. I 
hope that some consideration will be given to this complex question before we 
adjourn. 

Thur > in a general way, 1 have singled out areas of faculty concern and hope- 
fully their involvement, but as of yet there has been no consideration of the 
particular vehicle through which the voice of the faculty should be channeled. 

Frankly, I am not overly concerned with faculty governmental forms or struc- 
tures. To a great extent, the particular form that a faculty government will take 
depends on a number of localized conditions peculiar to that institution. There 
are, however, certain conditions which I believe must exist in the formulation and 
operation of any faculty government if j is to be effective. 

First, it must be representative of the faculty and of the administration if 
that be its style. Again, whether the council or senate represents departments or 
other subdivisions of the college is immaterial at this point, but some effective 
method of adequately representing large areas of the faculty has to be determined 
without depriving the smaller subdivisions of the college of an effective voice 
in policy-making. 

Secondly, there has to be effective communication between the faculty govern- 
ment and the appropriate administrative and/or board members. 

Thirdly, faculty government must have the power to rule in those areas which 
are legitimately within its power. It is the role of the administration to en- 
force, along with the faculty, those policies passed by the faculty senate. A 
faculty government soon loses the confidence of the faculty when it is viewed as 
a debating society or exists at the vdiim of the administration and board of con- 
trol. The faculty is sufficiently perceptive to understand when a faculty struc- 
ture has all of the attributes of a democratic body except the reason for its 
existence— that of governing. 

What I have just described is a legislative approach to the faculty role in 
the governing of the community college. The emphasis here has been on the role 
of the faculty in the governance of the community college. Implied is the role 
of the administration, board of control, and the students in the ruling of the 
institution. 

Considerable effort has been expended by scholars, and administration and 
faculty practitioners in attempting to neatly spell out the relative powers of 
each interest group in the governance of the college and university. 

The problem is as old as formal education itself. We all re m e mb er that 
Socrates had his difficulties with the Athenian Board of Trustees and they with 
him. 



Frankly, I believe a definitive delineation of power is impossible. 

Impossible for these reasons: 1) Colleges are not like industrial organi- 

zations where people are organized around the task of production. 2) Ther& is 
struggle within any college or university between the demands for uniformity and 
the appeal of a certain intellectual anarchy, and 3) The refusal of faculty ad- 
ministration, board or students to concede too great of a role to one another in 



the governance of the collegeo The logical co^aequence of these relationships is 
conflict among and between groups concerned with the governance of the community 
college. 

However} conflict in itself is not unhealthy or destructive. . .it may} if the 
climate of the institution is healthy} result in constructive resolution of prob^ 
lems through the technique of compromise and accommodation. 1 also submit that 
if this institutional health I describe exists } there are more areas of funda- 
mental agreement on basic Issues that exist than differences that will cont, <..bute 
to the resolution of conflicts. 

I believe this to be true of a legislative approach to the solution of insti- 
tutional problems but there iS} in at least a few states } another approach. It is 
called collective bargaining which I submit is a judicial approach for conflict 
resolution. A discussion of faculty government would be incomplete without some 
discussion tf collective bargaining and the resultant Master Contract. Under col- 
lective bargaining a single bargaining agent is designated by a majority vote of 
the faculty and certified by a state authority. It is the bargaining agent alone 
that speaks for the faculty. 

Bnployee and employer, aa the relationship can more accurately be described} 
are adversaries} who by role negotiate from a basic of power. Conclusion of this 
process is a Master Contract that may or may not provide for compulsory arbitra- 
ting according to state law. Several of those faculty who favor this approach 
would contend that the administration's relationship to the faculty should be 
similar to that of hospital a-'^ministrators to doctors. In other words } the basic 
decision-making authority of the institution should rest with the collective 
bargaining unit and the administration's task should be one of administering--or 
as one member of our faculty (I might add a former colleague of mine in the 
Michigan Federation of Teachers) told me that he will be happy when he sees us 
(administrators) just shuffling papers all day. If I may state it more precisely} 
the attempt is to make all Issues negotiable that affect the college. Under the 
provisions of the law the administration is limited in its dealing with the fac- 
ulty. Generally} Master Contracts provide a grievance procedure for faculty who 
contend that their rights have been violated under the contract. The ultimate 
faculty weapon in such a relationship is the strike} whether granted under the 
law or not. Unfortunately, there may be circumstances, in hopefully few if any 
community colleges, where the faculty believes that its interests can only be 
protected through the provisions of a contract enforceable by law. 

But the shift from an inteirnally operated faculty legislative body to that 
of a judicially centered body has implications that a few of us are just begin- 
ning to understand. Let me elaborate. One change has been that the faculty 
senate, \diere it existed in an institution before a Master Contract, has been 
undermined. The administration and faculty are confused as to its proper role— 
if it has one. In many instances the negotiations for the board and faculty are 
conducted by lawyers who in most cases understand little about the operations of 
colleges and universities. The result of their ignorance is often found in pro- 
visions of the Contract which are written in a way that is unintelligible to the 
laymen and contributes to the confusion and suspicion that exists between the 
administration and the faculty. Further, and probably the most alarming, is 
that the administration and the faculty are dependent on lawyers for the inter- 
pretation of the contract. The question of where interpretation ends and deter- 
mination of policy begins is problematic at best. It is evident where national 
teacher organizations are involved the terms of the settlement must be approved 
by state and national offices of those organizations. The relationship between 
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the admintatration and the faculty by virtue of the grievance procedure becomes 
that of employer and employoa* How does the administration view the faculty, as 
a member of a profession or an adversary — employee? How does the faculty view 
the administrator — as an aid in facilitating the educational process, or as an 
employer end all the term implies? 

The worst aspect of the Master Contract is that it points up in a formal 
legalized manner the negative relationships that may exist between faculty- 
administration and board. What is evident in dealing with faculty in this new 
relationship is that they often are indignant and hurt when the administration 
deals with them in the context of the Master Contract. 

My friend, Ray Howe, executive dean of Henry Ford Community College, a 
former vice-president of the American Federation of Teachers, stated it this way 
at a recent state meeting of the A.A.U.P.: 

"I believe there's a very significant change in the relation- 
ship of administration and faculty that I can point to 
specifically. As a former faculty activist, I defended the 
importance of faculty participation in the selection of 
administrators. As a union i^fficer, I would concede that 
the unions have no business determining the composition of 
management. Now you face a dilemma. You can be a faculty 
and you can claim all of the prerogatives of faculty, and 
I will support you. You can be a union and claim all the 
prerogatives of unionism, and I'll support you, but I'll be 
damned if I'll support anybody when they want the best of 
' both worlds* Then it's a dogfight, and the devil can take 
the hindmost.'^ 

The question may be asked, "Is collective bargaining inevitable throughout 
the country?-' I don't know. But it is interesting that in some colleges in 
Michigan where it has occurred there have bean the best working conditions as 
well as strong faculty governments. I cannot help but remmnber the historian, 
Crain Brintan's thesis that revolution doesn't occur among the abject poor but 
among those who are sufficiently aware there is something better. Therefore, it 
may be, and I don't feel comfortable with the analogy, that for many faculty they 
are cau^t in the syndrome of rising expectations-.- the more self-government, the 
more that is demanded. My immediate comments, I am afraid, are not conducive to 
approaching the question of what is the administrator's role in assuring effec- 
tive administration- faculty relations? Regardless of the turn of faculty politics 
there are certain actions which I believe that the administration is obligated to 
follow in its dealing with the faculty. Time obligates me to only outline them 
for you. 

1) Carry out all agreements with the faculty which includes not short- 
circuiting the agreed upon procedures which have been established. 

2) All the rules of the game should be spelled out in writing— all 
personnel policies and institutional regulations. Every faculty 
member should have a copy and they should be followed. 

3) Comment has already been made on faculty involvement in the 
decision-making process. 
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4) If you are short oh experience in the community college, hire a 
key administrator who has had years of experience- -an activist 
if possible--and listen to him* 

5) Communicate with the faculty. This doesn't mean tell them about 
some action after it has occurred. Let them be one of the first 
to know about decisions that affect them. 




6) Make decisions and stand for something. The faculty wants a 
leader and hopefully it would be their president and deans. The 
Board of Control may make us administrators, but only the support 
of the faculty will make us educational leaders. 

7) Read teacher organization journals, and, if possible, .attend thei^ 
meetings on a state or national level < Try to understand what 
they consider important and what national and state trends are 
regarding teacher organizations. 



In concluding, I am reminded of a story told by President Logan Wilson who 

said: 

•(Most administrators, to be sure, recognize that they earn 
their pay mainly in trying to solve problems stemming from 
and created by other persons. Some find this exciting, 
others overwhelming. Here I am reminded that not long ago 
I inquired of an acquaintance about a certain administrative 
officer in his relatively new post. 'Oh,' he said, 'haven't 
you heard? He got fed up with working on other people's 
problems and went back to teaching, where he could pick his 
own problems.' When I related this to another person who also 
knew the former administrator, he added, 'What he meant was 
that it is more fun just to be a problem'". 

The best advice that I heard in dealing with faculty was from Dr. William. 
Habber, Dean of Liberal Arts at the University of Michigan. Professor Habber 
is nationally recognized, as many of you know, in the field of labor relations. 
He said, "Love the faculty till it hurts. . . Love every one of those s.o.b s. 
So I close with a plea for love. 










REPORTS OF THE THREE GROUP SESSIONS 
WEDNESDAY EVENING DECEMBER 6, 1967 



GROUP I . Chairman Dr. John Riggs, Executive Dean 

Observations of the national scene indicate a great deal of unrest and ^ 
militancy, and perhaps to a lesser extent in Arizona. Perhaps^the term unre^ in 
reality represents an expression of frustration of many unmet human needs in the 
educational enterprise. Perhaps this unrest and military is long overfue as a 
result of poor administrative relationships. Historically, administrators have 
tended to be either too autocratic, too paternalistic, or both. In general, 
faculties have not been involved in those policies which directly affect the! 
working conditions. 

It appears that we may be heading for collective bargaining which would lead 
to master contracts. While such master contracts may yield material gains for the 
teachers it is the general consensus of this group that the teaching pro ess on 
could never achieve full professional maturity under such arrangements. Teachers 
might gain, but the educational programs would lose. 

Some feel that collective bargaining is inevitable, but there may be some 
alternatives. These alternatives hinge on the involvement of the faculty^ in an 
orderly procedure and with full confidence in arriving at policy recommendations. 
It is not simply a matter of an eisher-or situation, but a process of using the 
collective intelligence of both groups after consideration of all available facts. 

Certain organizational structures will facilitate such involvement: 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 



Faculty senates 
College-wide committees 

a. Registration committees 

b. Curriculum committees, and the like 
Teacher benefit committees 

a. Salary 

b. Faculty loads, and the like 



other suggestions for involving fsculty end adding to their status would be 
found in making presentations to the governing board. 

Hhile aU faculty members are deeply concerned with salary problems they My 
be eouallv. if not more so, concerned about those processes that dete^ne their 
pLtictpation in policy recommendations for all working conditions. The tMcher 
is a human being and should be given respect to help him preserve his dignity as 

a human being. 

GROUP II* Chairman Dean A. Curtis, President 

numerous factors were mentioned and discussed as possible causes of faculty 
unrest. Among these were salaries, large numbers of new faculty members, snow- 
balling effect of communications regarding unrest in other areas, 
security, and the possibility that faculty view points are evolving more rapidly 
than those of administrations. 

The question was raised as to what possibilities a faculty m^ber >»as_to 
gain recomition. One means was noted with approval. This was that each faculty 
member should be rendered sincere respect for his contributions. 
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Reports continued 

Principles which guide the respective roles of faculty and administration In 
academic governance should be determined by the effect they have on Instruction 
and the benefits to students. Democratic processes should be followed In deter-» 
mining these roles and, above all, efforts should be expanded In Increasing the 
degree of mutual respect between the two groups. The particular roles to be 
played by faculty and administration met with little uniformity of opinion. ^ 
Views on faculty role ranged from that of adviser and originator of Ideas to that 
of co-determlner of policies. Similarly, the administration’s role was viewed on 
a continuum froin decision-maker to servant. 

It was felt that the AAHE classifications of influence on decialonrmaktng 
was too limited. Institutions chose not to classify themselves on the given 
scale and expressed the view that faculties might have quite a different classi- 
fication than that given by administration. There was general agreement that 
the classification would vary with a particular issue and circumstance. 

There was rejection of the concept that authority could be shared equally ’ 
between faculty and administration on all Issues ^ The principle of cooperative 
efforts was deemed more appropriate. 



3 tjucture of representative participation, in keeping with our national 
tradition, was considered preferable for faculty participationi This representa- 
tive democratic structure, based on mutual respect and providing for maximum fec- 
ulty expression, should be suited to the size of the institution. 



Group II indicated an Interest in involving faculty and administration in 
the organizing of an Arizona Junior College Association which, at its outset, 
would not be affiliated with nor require membership in any other organization. 
Such an organization might assist faculty-administration cooperation and also 
help faculty members to attain the identity referred to by Dr. Jacobs. 



GROUP III. Chairman A. W. Flowers, Vice President for Business Services 



WE BELIEVE 

1. That governance of junior colleges has become much more complex in 
nature and shall demand involvement of: 



a. Governing Board 

b. Administration 

c. Faculty 

d. Students 

2. That successful governance must include a new relationship between 
faculty and administration including: 

a. Cooperation 

b. Mutual Respect 

c. Shared ’’authority** and 
’’shared responsibility” 

3. That power is now a ’’tool” of faculty and heretofore has been . tool 
common only to Board and Administration. 






Reports continued 

4* That effective understanding of faculty and faculty philosophy shall 
lead to effective solutions whether throu^ faculty senate, negotiation, or some 
vehicle less militant In nature. 

5. That roles have been redefined for administration, and faculty and that, 
as administrators, we must clearly understand these roles - along with the re- 
sponsibilities Intricately Involved with said roles. 

'6. That training must be an on-golng obligation for the administrator If he 
Is to survive - said training varying from knowledge of such literature as Issued 
by AFT, AEA, NEA, AAUP, etc. to specific management training In order to equip 
him to bargain In a "tough” across-the-table situation, where necessary. 

Specific Items Involved are ; 

a. Thorough knowledge of how the faculty views administration and board- 
and their roles and responsibilities. 

b. Use of a POSITIVE attitude rather than the deductive or negative approach 
to the governance problems. 

c. Proper mental attitude Is a must for administrators. 

d. Trust and respect for the faculty as a total group, though we know each 
group shall probably Involve deviants. 

e. Involvement at all phases tends to evolve Into acceptable decisions. 

WE RECOMMEND 

1. That a "follow-up” meeting be held Involving Board members and Adminis- 
trators - Informative and Instructive In nature. 

and 

2. That eventual meetings be held jointly with faculty Involvemetit. 



SUMM^Y REPORT 
by 

John T. Condon 
Executive Director 
Arizona State Junior College Board 



' IMTRODUCTION 

Problems of governance, especially the respective roles of teaching faculty 
and administration, are among the most pressing facing higiher education ^oday. 

The juniorTCpnmunity colleges are less bound by history and tradition and less 
fixed in organization than their colleagues, thus presently are in a most advanta- 
geous position to approach such problems in an imaginative and flexible manner* 

If the Issues are faced intelligently and with foresight, such institutions ^^y 
avoid some of the major pitfalls which have characterized personnel relationships 
in many of the four-year institutions In recent years* 

To provide opportunity to explore this fundamental Issue, the Arizona State 
Junior College Board and the Center for the Study of Higher Education, College of 
Education^ Arizona State University, cooperated in 'the sponsorship of a two-day 
invitational conference for top administrative officers of the Arizona Junior 
Colleges. 

Two experienced and higjily regarded junior college administrators addressed 
the group and remained throughout the two days as consultants and resource per- 
sonnel. After the two presentations during the first conference session, one 
emphasizing the role of the faculty and the other the role of administration in 
governance, the remainder of the conference was concerned with discussion of the 
general problem in an effort to arrive at tentative conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. It is expected that this exploratory conference will be followed with 
similar meetings .involving teaching faculty as well as administrators. 

CONFERENCE SCMMMtY 

The conferees had an opportunity to become acquainted with an understanding 
of the trend toward faculty and student concerns about governance within, colleges 
and universities. Thta conference was designed to learn ways of improving the 
current practices of involvement in Arizona community colleges of faculty and 
students in the planning and development of the procedures to be practiced. 

It Is very complex to discuss in any finality the governance of community 
colleges due to their national and statewide newness. They are still evolving 
institutions. They have attracted people from all walks of educational and 
perientlal backgrounds. With each has come his own approaches to organizing and 
administering community colleges. 

One of our consultants. Dr. Carl Jacobs, Vice President, Flint Michigan 
Community College, spoke on the role of the faculty in governance of junior- 
conmunity colleges. His presentation was the nucleus for the 3 group work sm- 
slons that were held during the evening, following the major presentation. The 
group reports will be discussed later in the summary. 

Our other consultant. Dr. Joseph Cosand, President, Junior College District 
of St. Louis, spoke on the role of the administrator in governance of the junior- 
community college. He discussed the following points: a. the role of the board 

to the president; b. the president's relationship to the board; c. the board s 



relationship to the administrative staff; d. the administrative role in govern- 
ance of community colleges-“the main point under this discussion was that admin- 
istrators are to ”work for a balanced effort;" e. the president's relationship 
to the public; and f. the role of the legal advisory to the president and the 
board. 

As I had just returned from the Western Interstate Commission for Hi^er Edu- 
cation Conference in Denver, ^ere the topic of major concern was the role of the 
state governing bodies and local colleges and universities, I interjected that the 
trend is toward more state involvement in the administration and control of indi- 
vidual colleges and universities within the state boundaries. The community col- 
lege portion of the Denver conference brought many concerns to the forefront. 

(see summary of the Denver Conference). Because of this trend for state bodies to 
be part of the governance of colleges and universities, I felt that they are an 
important segment in any discussion concerning the governance of community col- 
leges, as well as universities. 

1 have . taken excerpts from the notes of each of the Work Groups mentioned 
above. The observations are as follows: 

1. Principles which guide the respective roles of faculty and adminis- 
tration in academic governance should be determined by the effect 
they have on instruction and the benefits to students. Democratic 
processes should be followed in determining these roles and above 
all, effort should be expanded in increasing the degree of mutual 
respect between the two groups. 

2. A structure of representative participation in keeping with our 
national tradition was considered preferable for faculty partici^ 
pation. This respective, democratic structure, based on mutual 
respect and providing for maximum faculty expression should be 
suited to the size of the institution. 

3. Observations of the national scene indicate a great deal of unrest 
and militancy but to a lesser extent in Arizona. Perhaps the term 
u^^rest in reality represents an expression of frustration of many 
unmet human needs in the educational enterprise. 

4. In general, faculties have not been involved in those positions 
which directly effect their working conditions. 

5. Some conferees felt that collective bargaining is inevitable but 
others felt that there were some other alternatives. These 
alternatives hinge on the involvement of the faculty in an orderly 
procedure and with full confidence in arriving at policy recom- 
mendations. It is simply not a matter of an either/or situation 
but a process of using collective intelligence of both groups after 
consideration of all available facts. 

6. The governance of junior colleges has become much more complex in 

nature and shall demand involvement of: a. the governing board; 

b. the administration; c. the faculty; and d. the students. 

7. The successful governance must include a new relationship between 

faculty and administration including: a. cooperation; b. mutual 

respect; c. shared "authority"; and d. "shared responsibility". 






8. Power is now a "tool” of faculty when heretofore it has been a tool 
common only to the board and administration* 

9, The effective onderstending of faculty and faculty philosophy »*‘all ^ 
lead to effective solutions, whether throu^ faculty senate, negotiation, 
or some vehicle less militant in nature. 

10. The roles have been redefined for administration and faculty and that 
as administrators we must clearly understand these roles along with 
the responsibilities intricately involved with the said roles; • 

Following the summaries of the group reports, the last session of the con- 
ference was open to further discussion. It was interesting to note tha^rather 
than directing questions towards the responses or observations made^by the three 
groups, the conferees as a whole resolved themselves into a penetrating 

discLsion of the role of the student in college governance. The apparent result 
of this discussion was that in addition to faculty, administration * 

there should be some serious consideration of the role of the student in the over- 
all picture of governance of community colleges. Their participation at the ^ 
moment varies among the colleges within the state. It appears that considerable 
involvement by students was desirable and was being Implemented at various rates 
within the respective colleges. 

I would like to extend, througji this communique to you, my heartiest con- 
gratulations to Dr. Ha 7 fry Newbum, Director of the Center for the pudy of Higher 
Education at A.S.U. for the fine job that he did in coordinating the efforts of 
the Planning Committee and the administrative tasks related to the conference. 



Those with whom I have had an opportunity to see following the conference 
all indicated they considered this one of the most worthwhile conferences that 
they have attended for sometime. I also will take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the Arizona State Board of Directors for Junior Colleges on their foresight 
and willingness to co-sponsor with the Arizona State University this fine confer- 
ence. It became apparent that follow-up conferences are desirable ^and with the 
efforts of Harry Newburn, the Presidents of the colleges and myself these will be 

forthcoming. 







SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 
(Not designed to be ell- inclusive) 



1. What factors have given rise to current faculty unrest, especially as it 
applies to governance? 

2. Where does the legel responsibility for governance of Arlsona Junior- 
Conmiunity Colleges rest? 

3. What principles should dictate the respective roles of faculty and adminis 
tration in academic governance? 



4. What are the particular roles of faculty and administration in the governance 
of a junior-community college? 



5 The AAHE Task Force recognized a continuum in the distribution of influence 
on decision-making consisting of five zones: (1) 

(2) administrative primacy, (3) shared authority, (4) faculty primacy, and 
(5) faculty dominance. 



a. Does this classification make sense? 

b. Where do you believe the Arizona Junior Colleges would 
classify on such a continuum? 

c. Where do you believe they should classify? 



6 . 



Does endorsement of the shared- authority concept mean that authority must 
be shared equally between administration and faculty on all issues? If 
not, what does it mean to you? 



7. What organizational structures have been or can be made to implement 
faculty participation in governance? 

8. What are the characteristics of an effective organizational structure for 
faculty participation in governance? 

0 What sueaestions do you have for the development of effective internal 

!^ganiz!?io^^^^^^^ a mLns of encouraging and guiding faculty participation 
in the governance of Arizona Junior-Community Colleges? 
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JDHIOK COIiEOB ADMIHISTR&TIVE COOTBBENCE 
Dr. Joseph Cosand, Presldeat 



Itib a olaasure to bo beta from St. T.oui8. As I Usten^ to Dr. Ja^bs 

talk about faculty aaabers and types of faculty: Is It a *®“®*’?®”-***. ® 

c a«*a« a €aci.li.£v or ft faculty? I couldn*t lialp thlnlt ot the 

JuSot College District of St. Louis, vhare flve^rs ago ~4ou*““’ 

a total Dayroll of ten. Today we have over 10,000 student* and 
of ?S! iaSf of our facility uenbers. \ 

$nUriniAc“iri» Xst unballeoabte. I uas talking to Sjjaual G^ld, 
President of the State of New York, as you know, and that Includes ®®“® 
Institutions and he said, "the biggest problao that he 
In faculty administration relationships was the J 

institutions and the problem of absorbing students and absorbing new faculty 
^^ers because of the fact that you had your strata within the 
!!«a «mtr niMf facultv werc left out.” He felt that maybe this was one of 
the biggest problems and Dr. Jacobs maybe you might want ^bont that 

buslnm Uter on, that Is the absorbtion In a hurry of a high percentage 
of a faculty and new administration staff • 

■this Homing Addison Hieknan's namo «»s nenttowi 
study ho had Mde along irtth seas fim oth«rs. 1 ^ 
vary'iieU. He is a close friend of nine. He teaches at SIU, 

Illinois University, and he is deeply concerned ^ 

Dr spoke about. He aakes a trmendous plea, as Presldt-nt Du«. a 

«id for sSrS responsibility and he feels thst if this shared respon- 
slbiiity is not present you are going to have social ravolutlm . 

of soeUtl evolution. 1 think maybe we night renanber that old philostphlcel 
tern that if you don't have continuous' social evolution you eertataly are 
8^!^ to JSlodlc social revolution. 1 think »>ch of the probl». we 

fees today Is in this craa. 

Another digression with respect to the Carnegie Conalsslon. This 
Camera CcnnSslon was appointed a study for three to ^ 

originally stated the purpose as the flnanclog ®“* * 

tore of hleher education. When this Coanlttee of 15 net for the first 
t^ tto7talked in terns of financing and structure. There ws a ««“««- 
d^ «g^m tte part of all to work in the area of «»«cial needs but 

111 of i sudden we realised as a group that it U rather 

■tudv finance before you know what you are studying finance for. So the 

^e eSd^harbaen Reversed and added to and now we are to atudy the fonc- 

SS! Stestmeture and the financing of ^ 

SiiAti£s iiii pul^XdLc Aod pxiVAtJC cducfttXoiif if you vixX f 
JSoSl'IJ^tltutlo^. The study will take f^ three « five years 

and is financed a nllllon dollars a year by the Carnegie Corpora t^. The 
(Wttee is chaired by Clark Kerr and as we ^e net three ttoes 1 
sav this sincerely be the Connlttee menber a laymen or be he an edumtot 

ha^ is overwfcelned by the complexity of the problem facii« **"^**®“ 

to Se^SS. m C 0 .L One thing alone: six million students today, ten 

niUlon by 1975. 
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The furling of costs where the average growth per year is about 4Zp 
5X coapoundedy the cost 7 1/2Z compoundisd t you but those two together in 
colleges which now have deficits will see those deficits triple by 1975. 

So the questions arising is: What is the function of each institution 

by type if you will; what is the function of the eoenunity college, what 
is the function of the state college, of the state university, the private 
liberal arts college, the great private universities? Whether 9 . person 
be president of Harvard, president of the University of Illinois, or 
president of the Junf :»r College District in St. liouis, there is conplete 
agreenent that we cannot go on down different paths without understanding 
one another, without cooperating with one another without coordinating our 
efforts. There is no longer really the opportunity to have the priviledge 
of splendid isolationism which we have had certainly in the private sector 
for many, many yeara. 

Another digression but closely related to governance. We can't very 
well govern unless we know what we are governing. In Missouri, for example, 
there is all of a sudden an agreement that we have problem in higher 
education. All of a sudden there is an agreement between private institu- 
tions and public institutions that they cannot go their own separate ways. 
This is the first time since I have been in Missouri in five years t^t 
there has been any attempt made to cooperate to reach agreement . I suppose 
this is due to finance for after all when the dollar gets short peopj^e all 
of a sudden begin to realise that something has to happen. Thus; thd 
special committee of the Missiori Association of Colleges and Universities 
net Monday this week in St. louis. Including two prcisidenta of private 
institutions both prestigious, two presidents of public institutions, 

(one of the state university and one of the junior college district) to see 
if we could set in iMtion methods of cooperation, methods of sharing 
reaponsibilities, definitions of function ao that we don't duplicate 
unnecessarily. Maybe conplete and absolute new approaches are essential 
to our future. Maybe higher education in the future will only be that 
beyond the bachelors degree. Maybe this will be the future higher educa- 
tion. This was verbalised by one of the university presidents. Maybe 
undergraduate education will be called Intermediate education. Such 
meetings reveal a very sincere concern for what faces not only the community 
colleges but private universities, state colleges, state universities, and 
small liberal art colleges as well. They always end up with the understand- 
ing that nevar in the history of America has higher education been supported 
as well, but at the same time perhaps never have we failed in higher educa- 
tion to get our story across to the public as badly as we have failed now 
but the public does not understand the problems facing higher education. 

The President of St. Louis University, Paul Reinert is hep on this subject 
and he talka over and over again about the problem that we as higher 
education people face in telling the public: "sure you supported us, sure 
the state contributions have increased markedly in Missouri (102Z in the 
last five years for higher education) but it's not enough and you aren t 
aware of the problems that are facing the liberal arts colleges where may- 
bft bceftus6 they refused to change their nethods of operation#* 



The state scholarship bill in Illinois has affected the number of 
Illinois students who are coming to private colleges in Missouri and thus 
two private college presidents yester day said, "Our enrollments are down 
because of the state scholarship bills in states such as Illinois, and 
California." These are things we have to look at and what I am trying to 
do I guess is to say, let's look at the broad picture in governance for 
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*11 hich«r education. Late lock at the fact that you people fro« 

SLSL SSSty o. otter Ari. 00 . onlteroltlo. .re 

M^re to thto orerai goverwiice of higher «*“«•**»“ 

I w«.t to telk to ter., of the role •* ‘"V *“ 

the gorertence of the college to the brote eit^* Flret imortent 

i?#lAtloii8hlp to the boerde Which Is so estreoely pc - 

S!t'Sr5o^«I2r to hto retotlooshl,? The flret p«t !• 

ttlte the^uc.tlon.1 progr«. of ttet Institution, setting^, to 

^SJ^oi .cteanto you n.^ It. Getting the b^ to k;;- 
oriented, not brick and aortar oriented, inatructlonaUy oriented that ^^^ 
to their lob and they ware elected to do this. 1 an anasad J * ... 

i^h* counfcw aa a n frhe r of an accreditation teen or aa a conaultan 

that the bMTds aliiioat without eaeeption hare °° nf nraTlrff””*"^ 

that inatltutlon that they arc auppoaed to ha operating • in^ 

ttete toS IS to to p«is ^ the fto»«tol 
Ld thto to a tragedy becauae they are the representatlvoo of the people. 

« a^JT I h^ prealdento oulte oft«i aay, "Well you know before the 

boart^ting occurs I've cheeked each of the StrTSf* 

hto how he should vote." When you do this you don t ^o a bwtd rt 

hut rather you have Indlvlduala and they don't work as a boards 
S:'SS«St ‘^‘S.’^.Slct nuat work with the -hole b«rd^o^ « aU 
tiaea and not Indlvudually to try to get a board nenber to vote the 
hrSnU that board aendier to vote. 1 think thin latter la unprof ej.xonal. 

The third point la openeae and honesty. 
relationships which are good there Is a give and take* there Is 
resnact there Is an openeos. there Is an on the table operatlong neither 
STSSid nS the president suspects the other.^ If you ^ 
between a board and a president that suspicion Is going t© go ttoough your 
ISSHduc^S^ri^^^^^ «Kl It-a golag to cause proble«.s with respect 

to the adalnlstratlve relationships with faculty. 

The fourth point. This point was voiced by a board member froa 
Washto^toTsStruIIlverslty it the last meettog of the *“.rlcsa Counai 
M^Sotlon to Washington. She said, "WIU you as a president s ptose 
l^us as board members informed?" How do you keep a 
Y^kaep a board Informed by preparing as agenda 
IZoKiXit say 72 hours di«ul of time so they c«i think bbo-t ^ 
send along with ttet agenda a letter of transmittal, you^s^ jl^ 
meterlals whlCh eaplaln your letter of transmittal and which explain 

sSirsi“,rk;.p"r5J:rd‘-iS:jJrtS^^^^^^ 

te lepho n e messages idien there Is somethlas coming up that the board as a 
idiole needs to know. 
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Supposing oone kind of « crisis Is approaching. The prasldcat should 
ths board knov bsfora It hits and explain to than Vhat tha problen Is 
bsfors they road about It or hoar about It frou a frlsnd. Involvsnant of 
tha staff at all of the board meetings Is a further desirable move. 

1 will make a plea for this. You have a faculty as Dr. Jacobs mentioned 
and It should be Involved In the board meetings and should be present and 
there should at times be presentations made by faculty members. Agalnt 
I*m surprised when I hear president's say» **Well you really don t want a 
faculty member at the board meeting do you. Of course* we will tolerate 
th« and let them sit there If they want to. "But Isn't ^t far better to 
41 group of teachers who have prepared some new program In English 
Instruction or maybe In the sciences* or the social sciences* or In the 
teaching of art make a presentation to the board so the board can go 
throughout the area and say we know what this Instructional program is? 



The last point of this business of keeping the board Informed Is that 
the board Itself understand the need for sufficient board meetings. ^ 
that an alive educational program supported by the total st^f of the board 
4m difficult to develop If the board meets once a month and then Mybe 
only passes on formal business. I think the number of meetings will vary 
someidiat according to the development of the district whether It s new or 
whether It's stablUsed. But even If the college has plateaued an enroll- 
ment andi generally stabilised where a board loses Interest you are going 
to find a regression. 



on this business the president's relationship with the 
board Is the staff relationship with the board. What relatlOTshlp do the 
Other ediilnlsitretoro hove with the boerd? Do you es e preeldeot cut then 
off and say you are to be seen and not heard and not to be seen to often? 

All of our key administrators In St. Louis are al all board meetings. When 
anvthlng comes up pertaining to one of our campuses or to business or to 
purchasing or to the building program itself it is referred to that staff 
member who is working in that area and he speaks to the board so that the 
board knows him just like It does the faculty when you have faculty prem- 
tatlons. At the same time you can't have all of these staff people calling 
board members Individually thus there has to be an understanding between 
the president* the staff and the board as to what the climate for 
participation must be. It's a climate of mutual respect among the atoln- 
Istrators and the faculty members where each may visit and speak with the 
board members professionally but not try to pressure the board unprofession- 
ally. This is a narrow fence that you walk but I think It s an extremely 
important fence to walk. I think It tends to eliminate many of the things 
that encourage other problems to develop. 

The second major point Is the Board of Trustees. The first point was 
the president's relationship with the board* this second relates to the^ 
board of trustees as a part of campus governance. To establish the philo- 
sophy and objectives of the college as elected representatives of the people 
and to establish the policies by which the board will operate Is their major 
function. Again I was a member of an accreditation team recently at a 
college Where they had no board polLeies* where they had no board procedures* 
where th^ had nothing In writing ®t all. One of the basic tasks Is to 
reach an agreement with the president on his relationships with the board. 
Ideally the board should set policies based upon recommendations from a 
district council made up of both administration and faculty so that recoomen- 
datlons for policy arise In this way and the board then sets the policy while 
the total staff or faculty and administration recommend policy. The president 





ctam ulU «talalst«c Ch* dUtrlct irtthla this I»i**^,’*“* 

for ths adslnlstrsttro proecdurs cobs tnm the sdolaisttatlvs council 

botfds 

I chink that faculty and adninlstratlon haua a tight t® 
as a Joint body. I think the adBlnlsttaters lAo arc ■*>l»i**“*^“* 
InstitaCiim with •••l*tanc« of a prooldent should reeoMsnd ths sdslnl 
proesdurss which S7S sstablishsd undsr idiich ths prssident ®P***^J^ . 
should bs sgrssd that at no tins will board nambsrs uss prMSurs Indlvl y 

or coUsctlwsly with rsspset to ths anployamt or 

or with rsspoot to ths approval or disapproval of a n«ibar for para 
raaaoMs This la ths only ultinatua that X svar gava within our district 
whan X said that tha first tiaa a board meabar or membara ax»t 5**J*“^ - 

S this kind to s point ohecs It becoBSS n fact, 'S^w"Sf*St^lJ 
fortheowlnso Tha board has no right to do thiso Xn tha city of Sto Louis 

tha board oparatod this way for yaars and yaars and finally thara was a 

ravolutlon and tha board was thrown out# 

(hrthor. It should be agreed that aU board action ulU h* . 

open Beatings at uhlch all Interested cltlsens and the press 
Mo board action should be taken unless anyone who uanta to be at that board 
aaatlng can ba thara and saa what tha action ISo 

Tha nsKt point. Ba above public or vested Interest pressures. Tha 
total board serves all of tha people all of tha time there Is never any 
Justification for believing a board nenbar represents 
religious, rsclsl or econoBle. I«c me tell you a story ttst 
during By first yesr In St. louls. There uas n neUbw of cur board ^ 
im • nMro and one evening ha got vary emotional and he sat cnara at tha 
tolrd aSelng and be pou^ the table and he said, "1 represent the n^oes 
of this district." He hardly got those words out of his Bwith befwe a 
asBbsr of our board who Is a lawyer. President of **•*.*•* 
very dsvouC cathoUc, o very stresg supporter of the St. 

123, you swei let «e hear you say that again, you do not **P*w“‘ 

the negroes of this district yOu represent erery single eltlm of this 
district because you are a Bsaber of the board you have no r^ht 
that." The chap hardly got that out before another Banber of cur, boar 
m a Billionaire drunlst, very active In the Jewish cosBunlty ^ out 
even strongsr. He ssld, "Mr. Robin, 1 don't want yw to **“* 

you as a nsgro are hare to represent the negroes. 1 b a Jw and If i 
tt^hc that 1 were here Just to represent the Jews I would ^ 

thM tlBS we never have had a single thing cone up where a single asBber 
of this board over indicated that ha or aha was there to represent a group 
be it racialp tellgioua or economic. 

Split votes are healthy and no board should atvar become a *^^^][ *^**^ 
for Sa prssident of the district. This is a part of ^pus 
Tf Che administrator feels that he personally ia hurt because the board has 
“sSutl^ Sd^rSS. If he think, that he ha. to h»re a unanlBou. 
vot. on everything thst cones up then I would say he 1. • ^ 
insecure administrator or president* Split votes are healthy* X ^id 
fe^^ary badly If w* didn't have at least one split vote st each board 
SStaTlndortlnirlly we have Bore than one. 1 would alao feel ve^ bad 
if it were always the same split, four to two>five to one or something of 

this sort* 
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Th« board should be Interested prlnarlly In the educational progrm 
and to tte cutrlcui™ off««d *or ehe atudenta to ^ 

^ oemtt the cdaeattonal oifertoge for any reason to be 1*»*J*^ “ 

need! o* only « pottton of the eosmunlty. This *»phMtoee ngeto mt 

the bosrd JLiber does not represent a region, a “ 

group. If he does the board ulU tend to start looking at the 

tadnt to terns of serving a partleulat vested ^*“5**^J'*!“*?*^^ 
a president’s role to working with a 
Istratlon's role working with the board. When tendencies to 
represent factious arise, and they are going to cone up no te a ri note to 
urban areas Uke St. U»uls because the presldMt must - 

tendencies. M our board begin to show dlscrtolnatlon 

favor of the negroes or against the negr^ then t«»^ “» ^ 

»hl .M»la of ttat district properly. This Is a problsn of governance 

rad to Just as toportant as any relationship the ad^lstratton *^^ *|^* . 

with ai» group. This problem of educating the board to part of the president s 
^b, to part of all sditolstrator’s Jobs, to part of the faculty’s Job. 

point: boards too often concern themselves with only bric k 

and rartar, Sth business and finance. c^erT This 

first at ewdt board aaettog - this must always be the cMef concern. This 

is whey a hoard was elected. - to develop an educational program# 

The third major point, Th« 

I toe often we forget this fact: we as presidents have a role to play 

the other administrators and 1 would like to hit these points. 

First; educetlve and counseling-educative and counseling to terra of 
a grS Sid to“«ms of Indtvlduato. If you don’t do this your ato^sttatlon 
Ira’t going to know what you as a president are thinking and you may 
your administration going in different directions. 

The second point: openness and honesty in all discusses betb *» 
Individual and raoup. This demands mutual respect, but when you can get 
SSoSs^ SSto rad talk openly and above board, you tb« have a chance 
Sf ralvtoS Some of the problems that face all of the administration. 

Again a digression on a recent accreditation visit. *be only p^en 
this lAo knew what the salaries were for anybody-teachers, 

SUStomSSIt PS nSme it,-were the president and the business manner. 
Salaries m I found ont^ had bean changed within the year as needed. 
is not a fairytale g this happened about a month ago. There certainly is 
is SpSnSeSS^ hraesty to a situation Ilk. this «ul this Is the type of 
think that causes the breakdown. 

tooSie?**It to this: We would far rather have to dampen a fire or even 

SSr it out than have to sMrt it. The persons Involved with you to a^mto- 
totration should feel that there to a climate Wh«e their Ideas are going 

to be listened to. 




This is part o£ caapus gwsraanca. Scat o* *•*• *^“* 
sstag to be hajalro-aU oysters doa’t hswa pearls,-^t 

they woi^ Itto to grmr one. Too often you 

sits the president in his oanlscient role and hers are the rest 

iSiSe SllSS^rSorl ye. sir: Delegate ^ "SfLJ^^iS’thL SpU 
it's aiw good just to say you delegate. If you do delegate then anpect 

action* That la what the other person le there to do* 

The fourth point, eapect connitment to the philosophy in a nulti-campue* 
Ttiis^ a^rtiSiariy difficult problem. Is there a coaailtment throughout 
eiiA diatrict? Chicago has eight junior colleges* Los Angeles has seven, 
SSiS^lmriS^^ h^e three* Oakland Canity 

three and so forth* Is there throughout the district a comaitment to the 
pSloio^ and the objectires of the district or is there a aOTsnent toward 
ecmplete fragmentation for the institutions* 

Mew I’m not talking about control from the central source. I » talking 
Ahoiit belief The thing is true within any college itself and the 
^«l^f ihaf you wUl ^ in nany Junior college “ 

often because of the fact that people don’t really understand wtet this 
s ^-gan» «. iostitution is. Thera are dilenmas hiwe but JJ*** J*® “ ^ 
on the part of ths adainlstration because if 
d^U hare a cotiltnant. how on «irth can they prowlde aiqr leadershipt 

The nest point, aspect leadership because this is a prtae functim of 

adiaaistrstioa. I think this espectlng leadership the 

staff and not Just through ndninlatration because you will find s»e of the 
•ram uSdmhip wiSln your district will cone »««<«• the most 
unasmted sources, leadership can come from a clssalfiad person, it can 
eoas’fre* any on* of the faculty members. It can bubble up any_^re but 
dtMfeAlnlv within administration itself you have to aacpect it* The others 

2 T^?iS S3 S3 ralad bnt the ’ 

and if he is not giving leadership* why Is he there? 

Tou hoard the president of Arisons State Bnlverslty ^k 
about the tola of the president. I thli* “li^/^JS^^test thrill he 
aets bv far is watching the personal growth of individuals* What a thril 
?«• 4 a tft brlsff In a young adainiatrator or aomebody ia not ao young and 
1 m Soir^KXre «« like ttat 

an adainiatrator but not a president eo you be atij^l* ^ . 4 *. thA role 
tHm virnns off thet person end what that person grow* I think Jke ro 

nf fchn nresidant to do this and I think it’s the role of other adainiatratore 
t 3S^tS3lf33u! ?hS ifs the role of your dlwieion ch.lm«.. if you 
will* to do this with your faculty* 

Tho fourth mejor point, tha odninistration. ito role in the gorermM 
of e^u333. I Lppoe. that we. reeUy the key to whet I m euppoeed to 
say. But thaus other things I wanted to otete in broad outline. 



I would WKf first of sll and there may be reel ergunent here* I vouU My» 
first of sU that the role of the ad«inistration throughout be he a dirision 
chairoaii. a demirtBent chairaan» or a dean» or vice president of ^slness 
or a president that these posple should work for balance within the educa- 
tional prograns so that when you go to your college canpus or if you are a 
wisltor to SOM other canpus you will see a total educational program that 
is as nearly as in balance as possible* I naan by this the warlous aspects 
of the educational progrsa» research for better teaching nethods» conference 
travel* equipment* facilities* furnishings* salaries* fringe benefits. I n 
talking balance* 

There is a very* vary large cosmunlty college recently visit^ by an 
accreditation teas* They have the highest salaries in the United States* 

They have the lowest student-teacher ratio any place 1 know in coMsinity 
colleges* and that's aU they have* They have the poorest Mintenance* 
the lousiest facilities no travel funds etc** etc. They have three things: 

ZAtlOg low nunbov of taoiiro bo bMCii but 

that's ail they have* Their program was completely out of balance* I 

an administrator's role working with faculty is to work for a balanced 
program in all areas not Just in one or two or three* Know that you have 
0 nft^t gh money so that you can go places and not be provincial* 1 accusM this 
staff of not knowing what was going on acorss the Hudson River* I don t 
think they did. They were completely provincial* This is part of govern- 
ance* 



The nest point* is to provide leadership not control or convenisMs* 

X find one of the biggest problsM in determining the sdministrstion s 
role in governance in St* Louis is the constant plea* and particul^ly 
from the business office* for convenience* Thats not their role* their 
role is to serve and convenience be damned* If it's Just the convenience 
of the business office for some new procedure or for some new recoonended 
board policy then I would say that they don't know that their function 
is to serve the instructional program* Unless your business office under- 
stands this you are going to have your educational program controlled out 
of your biislhe sv office# So the role is to provide leadership and not 
control or convenience* — to encourage creativity not tradition* So 
administration's role in governance again thi’oughout the staff is to . 

encourage the creativity that is iidierent in almost everybody* Going back 
to Sam Gould's cosment about new faculty members and the fact that they 
Cimd to become activists* He said* ”Xt's due to the fact* (and 1 agree 
with him) that the people who have gotten into control of the departments* 
of the divisions of the kitchen cabinets in these places simply say to 
these new people* 'Look we have always done it this way and we are not 
going to cS^e*'" Let's get the ideas out* let's be creative and not live 

by tradition* 

Ih* next point. «stitlcl.npposltiyoly to build not n#g*tiy*ly to doot^ . 
I suppose this is about as Important as anything* Do we as sMinistrator* 
in governance criticise positively to build? This person needs criticism 
perhaps because he is young or because he is old and 

down for a long tiM* There needs to be a positive criticism here to build 
this person* 
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T«t 1 WAS In « district In Contra Costs nsny years ago ifhsra ths shola 
phllosopiqr IMS designed to destroy a person. I*n not kidding you. It 
was completely destructive. Nos irtqr does anybody In an adalnlstratlve 
role do this? Again I would say It Is due to the adalnlstrator's lack 
of confidence* his own Insecurity. 

Involve the faculty at all levels In both policy and procedural natters, 
hr. Jacobs spoke About this and 1 would Just like to re-enphaslse It. If 
you are building bulUlngs Involve the faculty. Involve the faculty In 
budget preparation and for heavens sake when the budget Is finally coning 
through and the faculty has been Involved don*t sonewhere along the line 
In the business .office or the president's office change It conpletely and 
never talk to the faculty about It. If I were a faculty nenber and I 
was Involved In the process and such a change was nade without coneanjcatlen 

the neat tine they asked ne to be Involved I know what 1 would tell then . 

Too can't Involve partially; you have to Involve fully. 



Bllnlnate weaknesses as soon as Justifiable. Retention becones a 
■oral problen as much as does unjustifiable dlsnlssal. I see too often 
In ***«*p«« governance where the adnlnlstrator loses the respect of the total 
•raff because sonebody has been kept on who everybody knows Is not doing 
a Job, but because there Is a fear to ever create any kind of a problen 
he Is kept on. This was true In California idien they put throi^h thu 
inoraotenure law i^lch none of you have heard about where a faculty araber 
has a right to go to court even after he has been there only a year. If 
he's dlsnlssed. When this law went Into effect 1 said It would lead to 
■edlocraty because weak adalnlstrators would not ever want to get into a 
bind £md that's Just idiat happened. So the retnetlon of weaknesses Is 
Just as destructive as dlsnlssal on an unjustified basis. 

Istabllsh written adalnlstratlve procedures were Justified. Too often 
adalnlstrators who don't have the strength or willingness to use conaon 
sense want a written policy, they'want a procedure so they have a crutch 
so there no longer Is need to think. They Just use the crutch.. 



constantly discuss and review philosophy and objectives. I find 
this one Is as laportant as any. Does the adalnlstratlon with the faculty 
constantly discuss aM evaluate the educational prograa? Has the edaln* 
Istrator set a prograa and the student population changes but his prograa 
stays the saae? John Loabardy, of !.os Angeles, for esaaple, found that 
the average test score of his entering students had dropped 20 points In 
four years but this hadn't been discovered until four years later. Nw 
If this has happened and yoiir faculty doesn't know about It you teaching 
a gronp you are not aware of. So there has to be this constant evaluatlon,- 

this la part of governance. 



The faculty aust be Involved. Deaand aaturlty In decision asking 
rather than use of policy and procedural crutches. I hit that once before 
fwtA I want to hit It again. We are finding In St. Louis that this Is one 
of our probleas. There Is a constant Increased pressure to get a new 
procedure, to get a new policy. Why? Because It's far easier than It Is 
to aake a decision based upon soae careful thinking. 
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Another problem we are running Into in governance* It la the provi- 
sion of efficient services without the need for the creation of enpiree* 

I a multl-canpua district » for example, you have slot of service ag^cies 
and we are finding that in the central office, there is a great desire 
to get one more person when you get one more person you find he needs a 
secretary and so you get little empires* We are finding out now that 
these empires are tending to segregate themselves on the campuses within 
the central office and I don’t know what to do about it. You work afc it. 

We are going to design a central office administration building. I have 
asked a chairman in that building to assume as his major responsibility 
the planning with the architect and with the central office personnel i or 
a facility which retards any physical movement towards this empire building 






Can wa build a building, for example, to provide for total governance 
and not fragmented governance? 1 don’t know how many business administrators 
are here, but we tend to find that these empires are more important in 
the business areas than the other* Such as purchasing, accounting, data 
processing, lend themselves to such development* Have you ever come across 
that? I think this is part of campus governance because we hear about it 
from the faculty. What are the people in the central office really there 
for? Arc they there to service, or are they there to run the college? 

These are interesting questions. Sometimes such personnel look at these 
empires as though they are there to run something the way they want to run 
it and the hell with the faculty members. 



I thlidc this is one of the problems administration has to look at* 

I have talked to our people over and over again on such topics. Why are 
are we here? We are here because the citisens voted the district into 
operation they provided the funds for this district to provide luiucation 
for the students. Thus we as administrators, we as faculty mmabers-us- 
yn nyy here to serve you* There is no other reason* We can t have a 
we-thev philosophy* We have talked about the power structure, the labor 
management structure-they-we-they. I think maybe as members of an admin- 
istration we foster this we-they philosophy* I don t think It s conducive 
at all to the educational program we are suppose to build. 



When B* La Har Johnson was on our campus anlille back and was talking 
with one of the faculty members and one of the administrators he was 
quite pleased at one of the comments that was made. As they turn^ to leave 
the administrator in parting turned to the faculty member and said. Keep 
excited Gladys" and so Johnson has prepared a talk titled Keep Excited 
Gladys". These three words speak great things. I think again It is the 
administrator's role in governance to provide a climate where the teacher 
can be CKxcited and more importantly where she can keep excitctd. 



The last few points 1 want to mention have to do with the administration’s 
relationship with the public because this is part of governance* You will 
visit comaunlty after community and will find a negative kind of a climate 
set up between the college and the people of that community and you wonder 
what caused it* What developed this climate with the press? What developed 
this climate with T. V., radio, with labor, with management, with business. 
This is something that I think the president and hls colleagues must work 

at continually. Not to give a snow Job but to pr<rid« 

*.*f — In St. Lottl*. it ¥• IMW* waMthlag co«lng up that if* think may be 



a probloA the television people » the radio people end the ncwepeper people 

about It. They heve never once broken felth with ue« This Is sobs- 
think thet we cherish very nueh but we heve never tried to hide enythlng 
froB then. Thet Is idiy I seld eerller thet ell ectlon In our shop tekes 
piece et en open boerd meeting. The feculty then knows whet Is going on» 
end the public knows whet Is going on es do business^ Industry end lebor. 

We heve ettSBpted to Involve business » Industry end lebor end we heve 36 
edvlsory coBBlttees from business » Industry end lebor working with us in 
our educetlonel progrsB. When you go enywhere es e moBber of the teeching 
ateffa of the edalnlstretlve steff» es e counselor or es e llbrarlen you 
elnost elweys In this large urban area of alnost two million people will 
coBe across somebody who Is working with you In the junior college district. 
This Is pert of governance because the public pays the taxes* and elects the 
boerd Bcmbers. The public needs to understand this college. We do every- 
thing In our power to help the public to understand end this meene the 
politicians as well es the businessmen* laborers* Industrialists* profession- 
als* media people. We don't shy away from a men because he Is the mayor 
of St. Louis or because he Is a Congressmen or a senator. We give them 
ell the Information we can. 

Finally* we have found a properly used legal counsel to be very 
helpful In campus governance. From our very first board meeting we have 
had a lawyer always present. He Is present at each of our bid openings and 
he goes over the minutes of our board meeting with my secretary to be sure 
that they are legally correct. The public knows this and they respect us 
for always having the best legal advice obtainable. But more Importantly* 
t Me lawyer has been with us for five years he knows our educational pro- 
gram to the point that he can talk as well as I can about It. 

So 1 guass my plra really Is that the role of the administration In 
the governance of the community college Is a role which encourages growth 
of people. Continuous growth of the educational program requires leadership 
on the part of the administrator. Above all* the administrator must establish 
a climate of mutual respect among all of those who are working together: 
board* administration* teachers and classified staff. 



